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| Vhe writings of Godwin are well |! and subscribe it with my name. It 


known in this country : his no- 
} vels of Caleb Williams and St. 
| . Leon are distinguished by a 
| spirit of eloquence, invention 
| i) and pathos, which must ever en- 
i ttle them to an elevated rank 
{ amidst the works of imagination. 
1 His kssays of the Enquirer are 
uncommonly useful, as disquisi+ 
{ tions on the topics ‘al common 
[ life; and his Political Justice, 
: ?n spite of its visionary theories, 
| und dangerous doctrines, is per- 
| haps the boldest, and the mots 
sf original work on political sub- 
if jects which ever appeared from 
« the press. It contains valuable 
: truths : and perhaps there is no 
i work extant, which exhibits a 
| more glowing defence of Liber- 
ty, or a more nervous attack up- 
on all privileged systems. It is 
much to be desired, that these 
parts of his work, could be se- 
perated from his political and 
moral theores, and published by 
themselves. 
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Such is the man who has composed 
the following noble and subline 
ouioey on Charles Fox; the 

»st eloquent and correct w which 
we have yet seen issued from 
the press. —Enguirer. 
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| From the Dublin Evening Post. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR, 


You will, if you think proper, 
imsert the enclosed in your paper, 

















| tant poster ity. 


is an unexaggerated statement of 
what I think of the character of 
our late deceased minister, taken 
in a single point of view. In wii- 
ting it [have dismissed from my 
mind all temporary feelings of re- 
gret, and expressed myself with 
the severity aud plainness ofa dis 

I have nothing to 
do with administration, and have 
scarcely a slight acquaintance with 
afew of its members, my charac- 
ter such as itis, and my disposi- 
tion, are subjects of notoricty ; 


_and ev ery one capable of jude ing 


righteous judgment, has a tolera- 
bly sound idea respecting them, 
perhaps then, ever my testimony, 
individual and uninfiuenced as it 
necessarily is, may not be an unac 
ceptable tribute to the memor y of 
the great man we deplore. 
I am Sir, 
Your obd’t servant, 
W. GODWIN. 
London, Oct. 21, 1806. 





Character of Mr. F OX 

Charles J. Fox was for 32 years 
a principal leader in the Pakes 
and discussions of the English 
house of commons. The eminent 
transactions of his life lay within 
those walls ; and so many of his 
countrymen as were accustomed 
to hear his speeches there, or have 
habitually read the abstracts which 
have been published of them, are 
in possession of the principal ma- 
terials by which this extraordinary 
man is to be judged. 
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Fox is the most illustrious model || principles were equaily favourable 


of a parliamentary leader‘ on the 
side of Liberty that this country 
has produced. This character 1s 
the appropriate glory of England, 
and Fox is the proper ianmagle of 
this character. 

Engiand has been cailed with 
great felicity of c mnception, “ The 
Jand of Uberty and good sense.” 
We have prcserved many of the 
advantages of a fre e people, which 
ice nations of the continent have 
lost. Some of them 


nade wild and intemper 
for 


long 


h: LVe 


sallies, 


since 
ate 


the recovery of al li those 
things which are valuable to main- 


tam society, but their a 
not been attended with the happti- 
est siiccess. —There 1s a sobriety 


ithe English pe -ople, partic ularly 
In secu with the possession 
of freedom. We are somewnat 
slow and somewhat silent; but 
beneath this outside we have much 
reflection, much of firmness, a 
consciousnes of power and worth, 
a spirit of frank dealing, and plain 
speaking, anda moderate and de- 


Cente sturdiness of temper not easi- 
'y to be deluded or sub dued. 
Ror thirty -(\ ro years ¥ ox hardly 


ever opene <tc his mouth in parlia- 
ment, but to assert im some torm 
or ause of Ebertv and 


Other the c 
mankind, and to repel tyranny in 
its various ‘sh apes, and to protest 
wgumst the encroachinents of aed 


er. In the American War, in the 

question of reform at home, which 
crew out of the ——_ War, 
and in the successive scenes which 


were produced by eb French re- 
volution, Vox was still found the 
DETPe a advocate of freedom. 


He endeavoured to secure the pri- 
viliges and the hz appiness of the peo- 
T 


nie of ia a, and the people of A- 
Py state his 


fay 


e<te > Sal 


chur: hy 


ta wa 


and 


| 











' men canno where find the 
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to the cause of liberty. Engl. the 
senti- 
ments of freedom unfolded and 
amplified in more animated lan- 
guage, or ina more consistent te- 
nor, than in the recorded parhia- 
mentary debates of Fox. Many 
have called in question his pru- 
dence, and the practicability of his 
politics in some of their branches— 
nore have succeeded in fixing 2 
stain upon the truly English tem- 
per of his heart. 

The reason why Fox so much 
xceiled in this reign Wm. Pulte- 
ney, and other eminent leaders of 
opposition in the reign of George 
II. was that his heart beat in ac- 
cord to the sentiments of liberty. 
The character of the English na- 
tion has improved since the year 
1760. The two first kings of the 
house of Hanover, did not aspire 
to the praise of encour: agers of En- ' 
glish literature, and had no _ passi- 
on for the fine arts ; and their mi- 


nister, Sir Robert Walpole, loved 
nothing, nor pretended to under- 
stand any thing but finance, com 
merce and peace. 


His opponents 
caught their tone from his, & their 


! dileetie rather resembled those of 
the directors of a great trading 


company, than of men who were 
concerned with the passions, the 
morals, the ardent sentiments and 
the religion of a generous and en- 
lightened nation. The English 
seemed fast degenerating into such 
a people as the Dutch; but Burke 
and Fox, and other eminent cha- 
racters not necessary to be menti- 
oned here, redeemed us from the 
eminent depravity, and lent their 
efforts to make us the worthy inha- 


i bitants of a soil, which had produ- 


ced a Shakespeare, a Bacon, and 


a Milton. 
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Vox in addition to the g 
jeelings of his heart, possessed 3 
the supreme degree the powers 5 
an acute logician. He seized with 
astonishing rapidity, the defects of 
his a antagonists arguments, and held 
them up in the most striking point 
of ridicule. He never had 3 miisre- 
presented what his opponent had 
said, or attacked his accidental 
oversights, but fairly met & routed 
him when he thought himself 
strongest. Though he had at no 
time studied law as a_ profession, 
he never entered the lists in reason- 
lng witha lawyer, that he did not 
shew himself superior to the gown- 
ed pleader at his own weapons. 
Jt was this sineular junction of the 
best feeling @ of the human heart, 
with the acutest powers of human 
understanding, that made Mr. Fox 
the wonderful creature he was 

Let us compare Wm. Pittin Pale 
nee, and C. J. Fox out of it, and 
endeavor to decide upon their re- 


spective claims to the gratitude of 


posterity. Pitt was surrounded 


with all that can dazzle the eye of 
“aspectator: he possessed thé ple- 
nitude of power ; during a part of 


his reign, he was as nearly despo- 


ticas a minister of a mixed go- 
vernment can be, he dispensed 
the gifts of the crown ; he com- 


manded the purse of the nati- 
on he wielded the political 
strenpth of England. Fox during 
almost all his lite had no part of 
these advantages. 

It has been said that Pitt pre- 
served his country from the anar- 
chy and confusion which from a 
neighbouring nation threatened to 
infect us. This isavery doubtful 
position. It is by no means clear 





that the English people could ever 
have engaged in so wild, indiscri- 
minate, 


ferocious, and sanguina- 


Hnereus ! 
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rv a train of conduct AS WAS exhi- 
bited by the people of nce. It 


is by no means clear bh’ the end 
which Pitt is said to have gained, 
could not have been accomplished 
without such bloody wars, such 
formidable innovations on the h- 
berty of Englishmen—such dupli- 
city, unhellowed dexterity and 
treachery, and so audacious a de- 

sertion of all the principles with 
which the minister commenced his 
political life, as Pitt employed. 
Me: wnwhile it was the 
genuous, and manty aie of Fox: 


> simple, in- 


to protest arainst the madness and — 


the despotical proce: deve of his ri- 
valin administration: and if he 
could not successfully counteract 
the measures of Pitt, the honor at 
least is due to him, to have brought 
out the English character not tun- 
damentally impaired, im the issue 
of the most arduous trial it was e- 
ver called to sustain. 

The eloquence of these two re- 
nowned Statesmen well correspond 
with the a parts they a aSssum- 
ed} in public life. The Habe Q 
of Pit itt was cold 
The compticat ee vet harmonious 
iis periods, bespoke 
ce and study 


apd ariuncial.— 


structure of 
the man of conirivan ; 

Noman knew so well as Pitt how 
to answer the qicstions of his ad- 
versary without communicating 
the smallest information. - He was 


never taken off his guard. If Pitt 
ever appeared in some eyes to 


grow warm as he proceeded, it 
was with a measured warmth— 
there was no starts and sallics, and 
sudden emanations of the soul; he 
seemed to be as much under the 
minutest regulation in the most 
vehement swellings and apostro- 


_phes of his speech, as in the cold- 


est calculations. 


Mr. Fox, as an Orator, appeared 
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fo come immediately from the 
forming hand ofnature. He spoke 


well because he felt strongly and 
earnestly. His oratory was clear & 
impetuous as the current of the river 

thone ; nothing could arrest its 
course. His voice would insensi- 
bly rise to too high a key; he 

wwould run himself out of breath. 
Reese thing shewed how Il:ttle ar- 


ate 


tiiice there was in his choquence. | 


Though on ail great occasions he 
vas throughout energetic, 
was by sudden flashes and emanati- 
ons that he electrified the hear te eur 
shot through the blood of his hear- 
er. [have scen his countenance 
lighten up with more than mortal 
ardor and goodness: [ have been 
present when his voice has become 
suffocated with the sudden bursting 
forth of atorrent of tears. 

The love of freedom which 
marks the public proceedings of 
Fox, is exacily analagous to the 
natural temper of his mind; he 
seemed born for the cause which 
his talents were employed to, sup- 
port. Hewas the most unassum- 
ing of mankind. He was so far 
from dictating to others, that it was 
often imputed to him, though per- 
haps erroneously, that he suffered 
others to dictateto hm. No man 
ever existed more simple in his 
manners, more single-hearted, or 
less artificial in his carriage. 
set phrases of what is called polish- 
ed life, made no part of his ordi- 
nary speech ; he courted no man ; 
he practised adulation to none.— 
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fence manners in private and 
familiar life, which would form 
the most striking contrast with the 
vuigar notion of the studied and 
designing demeanor ofa statesman. 
T he was the man that was formed 
to defend the liberties of Engli 
men: his public and private life 
are beautiful parts of a consistent 
whole, and refiect mutual lustre 
on each other. 

To conclude, Fox was the great 
ornament of the kingdom of En- 
gland during the latter part of the 
cighteenth century. What he did 
is the due result of the ilumination 
of the present age, and of the cha- 
racter “d our ancestors for ages 
past. ti GEL may be excused 
for menti ioning him once again) 
was merely a Statesman, he was 
formed to scize occasions, to pos- 
sess himself of power, and to act 
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te 


aod 


| with consummate craft upon every 








Nothing was in more diametrical | 


opposition to the affected, than the 
whole of his behaviour. His feel- 
ings in themselves, and in the ex- 
pression of them, were in the most 
honorable sense of the word child- 
ike. Various anecdotes might be 
elated of his innocent and de- 
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| 


| nius ; 


occurrence that arose. He belong- 
ed to ancient Carthage ; he belong- 
edto modern Italy ; but there is 
nothing in him that expressly be- 
longs to England. Fox on the 
contrary—mark how he outshines 
his rival ; how little acquisition of 
power adds to the intrinsic charac- 
ter of the man! is all over En- 
elish. He is the murror of the 
national character of the age in 
which he lived ; its best, its purest, 
ts most honor able representative. 
Nocreature that has the genuine 
feelings of an Englishman can re- 
collect without emotions of exulta- 
tion, the temper, the endowments, 
and the public conduct of Fox. 
SIS LL 4 h* 

Anecdotical notices of Dr. Franklin, 

This man, who for many years 
carried. on the business of a printer 
at Philadelphia, may be considered 


as the first fruits of American ge- 
and perhaps no man ever, 
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owed more to the time and place | 
of his birth: had he been a native | 
cf London instead of Boston, and | 
born inthe same rank of society,* | 
the world would probably never || 


have heard his name either as a 
philosopher or politician. 


consideration of interest or 
tion. 
ed himself as an ingenious artist, 
but he would neither have formed 
and Fy ypothesis to account for the 
pheenor enon of the Aurora Borea- 
fis, nor have traced out the princi- 
ples and operations of the electri- 
cal fluid ; and what 1s much more 
important, he wouid never have 
become a poweriul engine to shake 
agreat empire, anderect a conge- 
ries of republics from its dismem- 
bered parts ; nor would he have 
had the appropriated distinction of 
being the principal agent to intro- 
duce anew era into the history of 


mankind, ain may prove as im- | 


portant as any which have yet 
elapsed, by procuring a legisiadve 


power to the western hemisphere. | 


In this view he may be considered 


as a greater cnemy to England than , 


even Philip If. or Louis XIV. 


His love of science marked his | 


early years ;| and, as ifno event 
of his life was destined to be unim- 
portant, even an intrigue which 





* His father was a tallow-chand- 
ler. 


tant 


Sloane, in the year 1726, when hie 
was only 21 years of ages 





Pent | 
within a populous city, his occu- | 
pation would have been more la- | 
borious, and his incentives to cul- | 
tivate speculative science, would, | 
have been suppressed by every | 
ambi- | 
He might have distinguish- | 
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this hoary headed sage. 
| the subjects of an absolute mo- 
caused him to quit Boston and set- | 





| Paris, is, 
, sceptruimque ty rannis. 





tle in Philadelphia, brought hin 
into awider sphere of action, anc 
placed him ina more respectabic 
situation: he had, however passed 
the meredian of life, before he ren- 
dered himself conspicuous as a 
politician. Ag his influence be- 
came extensive, it was exerted to 
inculcate among the people the 
virtues of frugality, temperance 
and industry: and all his labours 
were directed to advance the es- 
sential interests of humanity. He 
possessed the plainness of manners, 
and precision of thought, which 
characterized John De Witt, but 
he ever escaped falling under any 
popular cdium, either by being 
master of superior address, or act- 
ing under more fortuitous contin- 
gences than that devoted patriot. 

Trammelied in no system, he 
may be said to be a philosopher 
without the rules, a politician with- 
out adopting the Roman pandects, 
and a statesman without having sa- 
crificed to the graces : possesssing 
a diversity of genius without a ver- 
satility of temper. 

Such was the man, thoughtful, 
deliberate collected, and circum- 
spective ; who, when more than 
seventy years of age, appeared at 
the court of France, first as an 
agent, and afterwards as a pleni- 
potentiary from the New Ameri- 
can states. All ranks vied with 
each other in paying their court to 
Among 


narch, it became fashionable to.ad- 


_mire the spirit of freedom, and the 
“new member of the corps diploma- 
| tique was complimented in a hvper- 
‘bole of panegyric.t Public ad- 
} There are some letters now ex- | 
which he wrote to Sir [Hans | 





¢ The motto affixed to his bust at 
EKripuit celo tnimen, 
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miration however, 
merit; the frivolous 
obtain it when it 1s denied to the 


wise. His negociations with the 


Court of trance required uncom- 
mon abilities, and thot he has suc- 


ceeded in the arduous work, proves 
that during Is long hie, he had 
practically studied the philosophy 
gi man. 
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Ieiters to a young Lady on a 
course of English Poetry, by J. 


+ Pa 


Vryurg aT oe 


Lis ER VII. 


iwiied from page 148. 


eye pta ar» 
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On the other hand his tlustrati- 
ous and amplifications are often gi- 
ven with al li that sph lendour of dicti- 
on, and richness of senate which 
Cistinguish those <§ in which 
shows himself the most of a 
poet. 


worl 


> 
aw 


Fyrom the Essay on Man, you 
wl cnaturally procec d to the: au- 
ther’s “ Four Moral Ess Says > on 


? 


the respective subjects of the Cha- 
racters of Men; the Characters of 
Women ; and the Use of Riches; 
latter occupying two epistics. 
In these you will iad much acute 
observation of mankind, much vi- 

racity of remark and bona of de- 
pa te: but not always justness 
and accuracy of thinking. You 
will also occasionally be disgusted 
with a certain flippancy of expres- 
sion, and still more with a taint of 
grossness of language, which, if 
= a personal rather than a nation- 
al defect, would afford an unfavor- 
able distinction between “our lite- 
rature in Anne’s and George’s 
vcigns, aud that of France in the 
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age of Louis the Fourteenth. Hot 
leau whom Pope imitated, and who 
was not less severe in censure than 
he, is beyond comparison more de- 
licate in his language. There 
is a kind of coarseness, consisting 
in the use of common words, which 
conduces so much to the strength 
and vic our of style, that one w ould 

not wish to see it sacrificed to fas- 
tidious nicety, but Pope frequent- 
ly goes bey ond this, and betrays 
rather a contamination of ideas 
than a carelessness of pnraseology. 
This remark, however, applies 
more to some subsequent produc: 
tions than to those at present be- 
fore us. 


Of the particular Epistles, you 
will probably read with most inter- 
est that **On the Characters of Wo- 
men.” It is, I believe, generally 
reckoned more brilliant than cor- 
rect; more satirical than just. 
Whilst it assigns to Laced sex only 


_ two ruling passions, “ the love of 


pleasure and the love of sway,” it 
chiefly dwells, in the description 
of individual characters, upon et 
mutability and snconstancy of ten 

per which has been usually ¢ 1ar- 
ged upon the female mind. “By 
thus representing the ends as un- 
worthy, and the means as incon- 
sistent, it conv evs the severest pos- 
sible sarcasm against the sex in 
general. Woman, it seems, Is e- 
ven “ at best a contradiction ;” 
and his concluding portrait of the 
most estimable female character he 
can conceive, is but an assemblage 
of contrary qualities ‘* shaken alto- 
gether.” Yet this outrageous sa- 
tire is almost redeemed by the 
charming picture he has drawn, 
(one would hope from the life,) 
of that perfection of good temper 
in a woman, which is certatinly the 
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prime quality for en dit ing and im- 
parting happin ess ! 


Oh! ! blest with temper, whose un- 
clouded ray 

Can make to-morrow cheerful as 
to-day 

She, who can 4 oe a sister's charms, 
or hear 

Sighs for a daughter with un- 
wounded ear? 

She, who ne’er answers till a hus- 
band cools, 

Or, if she rules him, never ‘shows 
she rules ; 

Charms by accepting, by submit- 
ting sways, 

Yet has her humour most when 
she obeys. 


I confess, this delightful por- 
trait is marred by the concluding 
stroke, “* Mistress of herself tho’ 
china fall,” which you may justly 
despise, as one of those flippant 
sneers which degrade this poet. 

The epistles on the use and a- 
buse of riches are very entertain- 
ing. They abound with maxims 
of good-sense and taste, illustrated 
by lively and poetical descriptions. 
A writer so prone to satire in his 
moral works, might be expected to 
become a bitter satarist when pro- 
fessedly adopting that character. 
And, in fact, Pope had too much 
irritability of temper to be sparing 
in retaliation for a personal attack, 
and too honest an indignation a- 
gainst vice to treat it with lenity. 


Though he often affects an air of 


sportive humour in his strictures, 
yet he is habitually keen and caus- 
tic; and sometimes, especially 
when vindicating himself, he ex- 
changes pleasantry for serious 
warmth. He has conveyed a con- 
siderable portion of his satire un- 


‘der the form of imitations of Ho- 


race. Like his friend Swift, he 


1 5 as not shackled himself with a 
} close parallel in imitats ing that wri- 

| tery but has followed his general 
rain of ideas, improv ns his hints, 
, and making excursions of his own 
as the occasion sinunpieds You 
i must be content, as in the former 
| case, to lose the humour of allusi- 
on in those i sores, and read them 
| like original productions. 

The first of these imitations will 
| show you how much in earnest he 
_ applied the censorial rod; and 
1 certainly the profession of a sati- 
I! rist was never represented with so 
much dignity as inthe Imes thus 

introduced : 





What! arm’d for virtue when I 
point the pen, 

Brand the bold front of shameless 
guilty men ; 

Dash the proud gamester in his 
gilded car ; 

Bare the mean heart that lurks 
beneath a star, &c. 





This passage, Dr. Warburton just- 
ly observes, is not omy superior 
to any thing in Horace, but Aaron 
; to any thing Pope himself has writ. 
|ten. Aftersuch a lofty assumpti- 
1 on, however, he should not have 
condescende ‘d to make his satire the 
| 
| 








weapon of party rancour or private 
resentment. ‘There are very dil- 
ferent degrees of merit in his imi- 
tations of Horace’s satires and ¢€ ia 
h tles, and they have so many refer 
ences to persons and incidents of 
the time, that they cannot be un- 
derstood without the aid of notes. 

The versitying of Donne’s s:- 
tires was one of his least happy at 
tempts. If you read ther aS mila 
is scarcely worth your will ce) you 
will pity a genius held down by the 
awkward fetters which he has vo- 
luntarily assumed. 


The epistle to Dr. Arburthnot, 
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entitled “ Prolocue to the Satires,” 
two cimoguae styled “ E- 
niiogue,”’ are performances of 
great spirit, in. which his personal 
teelings have given a keen edge 
to his sarc: ism. In the first, his 
character Addison under the 
name of Posi has been univer- 
sally admired for its polished se- 
verity : how far it was moraily 
justific d bv the provocation he had 
received, I shall not here inquire. 
Bishop Atterbury, it seems was 
so well satisficd with it, that he 
express sed to the author his hope 
that he would not suffer sucha ta- 
jent to remam unemployed. In- 
de ‘ed, were the pen of satire that 
sacred weapon left for truth’s de- 
bine? > which he boasts it to have 
been in his hands, to wield it with 
skill would be as noble an employ- 
ment of philanthrophy as of geni- 
us. But Pope, though radically 
wlover of virtue, had too great 
an alloy of human infirmity in his 
character, to act the part of a cen- 
sor with uniform dignity and pro- 
His personal and party 
prejudices, and his peevish irrita- 
Lility, continually warped him in 
ihe cheice af sdjccts for his at- 
tacks. Of this tating he has gi- 
ven a melancholy proof in the po- 
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em which 
the © Dunciad.” 

Chat so great a poct as Pope, in 
the tull maturity of his pcowers, 
easene consecrate its best efforts 
vtahz: ng in ridicule a set 
of jamie whom he affected ut- 
yr most of whom 
his netice, would soon 
have been consigned to oblivion, 
of the mis- 


trriy to despise, 
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mance there is great beauty of ver- 
sification, and much poetical de- 
scripuion, I cannot recommend it 
to your perusal. Not only the 
scope of it 1s sufficient to inspire 
disgust, but there 1s so much pgross- 
edie of imagery blended with its 
plan, that it is unfit for a female 
eye. How strange is it, that a 
writer so polished in his style, and 
who possessed the unusual advan- 
tage of familiar intercourse with 
the best company (as we are wil- 
she to suppose it to be,) should 

ave fallen into a vitiation of taste 
Ww whieh could be expected only in 
the lowest class of authors! The 
apologists of Pope lay the fault to 
his intimacy with Swift ; and pos- 
sibly the admirers of S Swift would 
accuse Pope: it cannot be doubt- 
ed, however, that in this particu- 
lar, as well as in their arrogant 
contempt of cotemporary writers, 
they spoiled cach other. The two 
latter books of the Dunciad are to- 
lerably free from this contamina- 
tion ; but from their subject they 
are en only to readers well 
versed in the literature of that pe- 
riod. 

The smaller and miscellaneous 
poems of this writer I shall com- 
mit without remark to your judg- 

nent and discretion. There is one 
production, however, which is 
such @ master-piece in its kind, 
hat I would point it out to your 
particular attention. ‘This is his 
“Prologue to Cato.” Prologues 
to plays are singular compositions, 
of which the proper character is 
scarcely to be determined by the 
practice of writers. ‘Those of Dry- 
den, which were famous in their 
day, are generally attempts at h- 
centious wit or petulant satire. 
His example was imitated ; and 
scarcely any thing graye or digni- 
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hed nad ocen Offered to tne puhdiic 
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in this form, till Pope, inspired b; 
he snhhes 


ne no i ¢ sub 


i Addison’s tra- 
Bedy, Col 


rect O1 

nposed this piece, 
i0t only stands at acai head of a 
elias but 1s ly surpas- 
sed in vigour of expression and e- 
‘seis of sentiment by any pas- 
sere in his own works. 

i now close my long letter ; and 


r& CarCe 


os 


remain, 
Yours, &c. 
0 be Continued. ) 
a oe oe 
UESCRIPTION of an eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius (supposed to 


.* ’ 
Oi the ec egtn of 


cated 
ny the younp- 


in aletter fro mM, + Phi 


er to Jacztus. 
(Continued fi 2m page 151.) 


“he letter which, in compliance 
with your request, 1 wrote to you 
concerning the death of my uncle, 
has raised, it seems, your cuniost- 
ty to know what terrers and dan- 
gers attended me while I continu- 
ed at Misenum ; for there, I think, 
former b: 


the account in my wroke 


off: 
Tho’ my shock’d sou! recoils, my 
shall tell.* 


My uncle having left us, I pursu- 
ed the studics which prevented my 
eoing, with him, tillit was time to 
bathe. After which I went to sup- 
per and from thence to bed, where 
my sleep was greatly broken and 
disturbed. There had been tor 
many days before some shocks of 
an earthquake, which the less sur- 
prized us as they are extremely 
frequent in Campania ; ; but they 

were so particularly violent that 


tongue 





* Vire, Pit’s Translation. 
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that they not only shook e- 
very thine about us, but seemed 

deed to threaten total destruction. 
“Iy mother flew to my cham- 
Ising, in 
order to awaken her. We went 
out into asmail court belonging to 
the house, which separated “the 
sea from the buildings. As Iwas 


. s* 


? : , es 
at that time but elohteen vea 
ij 
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¢ we) i] | MU ~ = ry My 

are, KNOW not whethe 

. 1 +> r ~ © Be = 5 > ‘se r\lIe 

call; ny behaviour im this dangerous 
Py ~ 
shness ; but 


[took up Livy, and amused my- 
. yoy ‘43 ee be 4 , . 4) } ? Me 
Sein With turning over that autnor, 
amd even ma king extracts from 


x 
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him, as ifallabo: it 3 mae fa 


ee ere eee . sic —_ 
foil security. While we were in 
1 ‘ be s e - 

th “ond O: MV Uun- 


m > a4 a © ’ 
is posture, a fr 
ee, a7 as awitaadl —— "eemees 
Chi 35 Wiho Was prise come if Om 
Span to pay him a visit, 
us, and 

r » ed +! . 
my mothe 
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hand, grea ily condemned 


, . 
observ! a 
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euretis 
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ness, at the same time he reproved 


| Yer 
; 


me for my careless security: ne- 
ae | : eS, - 
heless [ stul went on with my 


+ pad 


Tho’ it was now mornin: 


QULDOT. 


oo 
S 
Fe RE 
‘the light was exc edin dy faint and 
} 
i 


languid ; the buik 


dings aroun 

us totte ed, an se though we stood 

; upon ope: ound, yet as the 
ip Jace was narrow and confin by 
there was no remaiming there with- 


' out certain and ¢g 


‘from the houses, we 


therefore resolved to quit the 
The people followed us in the ut- 
most consternation, and, (as to a 
mind distracted with terror, every 
suggestion seems more prudent 
than its own) pressed in great 
crowds about us In our way out. 
Being got at aconvenient distance 

stood stil 
inthe midst of a most dangerous 
and dreadful scene “ae chariots 
which we had pm ed: to be drawn 
out, were so agitated backwards 
and forward though upon the 
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mest level ground, that we could 
“not keep them steady, even by 


} 


supportin them with lar ge stones. 
The sea seemed to roi back upon 
itself, & to be driven from its banks 
by the convulsive motion of the 
carth, it is certain at least the shore 
was considerably enlarged, & seve- 
‘al sea animals were left Upon It. 
On the other side a black and 
ful cloud bursting with an 
igneous serpentine vapour, darted 
out along train of fire, resembling 
flashes of lightening, but muct 
larver. Upon wee our “rem 
friend, wnom [ me 
addressing legit: tO my mother 


end mew 


2 


1th greater warmth and 
eamestness : “if your brother aad 
your uncle,” said he, “ 1s safe, he 
wishes vou may be so 
too, but if he perishe dy was his 


cert iv 


desir , no doubt, that vou mignt 
SUYVIVe him = W hy there for e at .) vou 


delay vour esc cape a moment > We 
f - nia 

could never think of our own sate- 

i>. We said, White we were Un- 


certam of his.  Jtiereupon oui 


ae a. Marea es ae (ee 
friend left us, and withdrew irom 
ar } oon x re : 
the davercr with the utmost preci- 
») k 
eit oo Ye COO alcrwaras, the 
4 \ : CT G> Git end aiits CO- 
\ ‘gor 
ver the whole ocean ; as indeed 
- peters . ' ro Xr 
c tii ee. 4a i Lic Si WW Ol we [Ce 
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iS} ao 5 @&5 1OFr nersely, Soe Sala, 
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ir 2 Je hha co mt wa’ rendered 
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wi attemnrs Of toat sort MNPosst- 
ever sne would wohiitng gly 
te ee bl tet PS an -} it sl , ia pe “ " 
Lae hs © GeatpA, rr 3S 1c CoOL li Cl ada ive the 
suusfaction of seeing chat she was 
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absolutely reiused to leave her, and 


met eee 


* An island near Naples, now 
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| scarce 
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on; she com res with great re- 
. > 
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luctance, and not wit 
proaches to herself for retarding 
my flight. The ashes now began 
toiall upon us, thoughinno preat 
quantity. I ag my head and 
observed behind us a thick smoke, 
which came rolling after us likea 
torrent. I proposed while we hid 
yet any light, to turn out of the 
high road, lest she should be pres- 
sed to death 3 in the dark, by the 
crowd that followed us. We had 
S stepped out of the path, 
when darkness overspr ead us, not 
i 


ike that of aclo oudy night, or whe 
there is no moon, but of a room 


yhen it is shut up, and all the 
hents extinct. Nothing then was 
to be heard buithe shrieks of wo- 
men, the screams of children, and 


the cries of men ; some calling for 


their children, others for dake pa- ’ 


& 


rents, others for their husbands, 
ie onlv disunguishing each other 

- their voices ; one lamenting his 
own fate, another that of his fami- 
lv ; Some wishing todie, from the 
very fear ot dving, some lifting 
their hands to the Gods ; but the 


/ greater part imagining that the 


last and eternal night was come, 
which was to destroy both ie 
“Gods and the world together. 
Among these there were some 
who augmented the real terrors by 
imaginary ones, and made the 
frig hted multitude falsely sag 
that Misenum was actually i 





* The Stoic and Epicurean Phi- 
lasophers held, that the world was 
to be destroyed by fire, and all 
thines fall again into original cha- 
os» not excepting even the nation- 
al Gods themselves fram the de- 
struction of this genceal confiag 
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flames. Atlenvth a 
light apnetred, waich 
ed tobe rather the foreri 
al ADDO (z 
i truth it was) than the return of 
diy: however the fire cM at a dis- 
tance from us: then again we were 

mersed ia thic k darkness, anda 
shea up- 
obbged e- 


mt 
gimme ring 
We lmagin- 


hb aie shower of asites 
ous, Winch we were 
very now and then to 
otherwise we shou a \ 
crashed and buried tathe heap. I 
migh it boast that darn 4 ; 
scene of horror, not a sigh or ex- 
pression Of ten , 
had not my support been founde: 
in that miseradlc, though strong 
consolation, that all mankind were 
Involved in the same calamity, aad 
that f imagined I was perishing 
With “ eworlditself. At last this 
dreadful darkness was —— 
by degr ees, une aciould or smoke ; 
he re: returmmed, and even 
appeared, houga very 
y, and as when an eclipse iS 
coming on. Every object that 
pr “sented | itself to our eves Cwhich 
were extremely weakened) semed 
changed, being covered over wita 
white *ashes, as with a deep 
snow. We returnedto Misenum 
where we refreshed ourselves as 
well as we could, and passed an 
anxious night between hope and 
fear ; though indeed with a much 
larger rshare of the latter: — 
earthquake still continued, while 
scveral enthusiastic people ran up 
and dowa heightening their own 
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* Mr. Addison in his account 


Mount Vesuvio observes, that 
the air of the place is so very much 
impresnated with Saltpetre, that 


one can scarcely find a stone which 
/ 


has not the deast wirte with it. 
a ‘ 
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and then friends calamities by ter- 
rible predictions. tlowever, my 

, notwithstanding the 
ad passed, and that 
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4 }- > «6 act 
MiOwier aii 


danger we 

which still chreaccned us, had no 
thoughts of leaving the place, til 
we should receive seme account 

from my uncle — 
And now, vou will read this nar- 
rative without any view of insert- 
ing it in vour historv, of which 
it is by no means worthy ; and in- 
deed you must impute it to you 
request, Hf it shall pppest 
scarce to deserve even the troubie 
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[Russia tas for many ages attract- 
ed the attention of the geo cue 
oe: the politician, and the po- 
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regions of i 
part of Sclavonic blood, anc of A- 
| srORCMILOTS 
were known by the name oi Sarma- 
tians. Long disunited aimone 
themselves, and ina state oi bar- 
barism, they were reduced 10 the 
panier century to vassalage un- 
der the Tarters this con- 


siatic origin; their 
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wee 
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RY Wer yyys 
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aition om Were rescued, in ti 
fifteenth century, by ther Czar, 
Joar Basilowitz, who with his 
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of vigone and talents, though rude 
J feroc ious) extended the Russi- 

an viiesiiion. and made the nation 
» throurhout Eu rope. Siue- 
sov'e among whom 
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Hev shris at no wach 
fatigue, and are only to be 
conqitored by extermination, 
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Some gentlemen tall Ing _ mig 
Nir. fooke on the inatten 

writers to pinctuation, it 

ov sae 3 + an . > , ae 

served that the lawvers used 
stops in their writings. [shout d 
thenis nothine ” said loo! € 
nyiners jas th) ctl = Jin 59 
* of them ¢ no commas, semi- 
colons, or colons, but the worst ts, 
that they pat no periods to their 
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The “se om to please. 
How « shall we plea 

a song 
Ve} “ above six lin rey count 
W “ lines tl 

j long ; 
Ti we contract it to an ee. 
As deep the dwarfish poetry the 


e this ANE ° fin 


we 


‘rite plays, few see above 
an act, 

And these men milleners 
detract. 

is write satires then, 


Our 


and wits 

Letu and. at 

ease, 

Vex the Hl-natured fools we cannot 
please. 
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Dr. Pitcairn, having been out 
shooting one once morning with- 

out killing any thing, was return- 
= home, when his servant beg- 
rd leave to go into a field, where 
ae was almost certam of finding 
some birds; “ and,” added the 
man, “if there are, Dil doctor 
them.” Doctor them!” said 
‘he son of Galen ; “ what do you 
mean by that 2?“ Why &i! t/ 
Sir.’ 
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A Letter from a Clergynan t 
young lady. 
MISS nee: 

In my younger davs, I well re- 
member L was gifted by nature 
with hair of a ps similar to 
your’s, and though time has not 
thinned, it has co: asiderably chan- 
ged its hue. A Wag, in those days, 
‘ewilling to have a litt! e sport at mv 
expence, exclaimed that my he ad 

» wasaliina blaze. Iwas thrown 


Ls) 
ae) 


mio a2 momentary cons a ie 
ee ee ee Da oo 
Out at iast iound that he ali u ed O 


the raciancy of 
glad it was no worse, and gave 
him due credit for the brilli 
of his wit. None, I dare venture 
O say, will treat you in this unfeel- 
ing manner ; 
your own sex some may be found, 
who, not being able to discern any 
personal or mental defect, will ma- 
hienantly point to your hair. Should 
this ever haj ppen, you may console 
yourself with the fo owing ancc- 
dote, conc ernie the celebrated 
Caristopher Smart, and with read- 
ing some beatified verses written 
by him on the occasion. He, who 
was a very affectionate lover, as 
well as an Ingenious poet, Was en- 
amoured in his v outh of a young 
lady, who, thouch tender and 
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beautiful, was, in “the 
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ao ee 


many of her charitable and rival 
sisters a mere dowdy, because se 
had red hair. Indignant at the 
abuse lavished upon his fair ore, 
the Poet undertook the apparently 
dificult task of praising hair of 
that colour. He accordingly wrote 
aSong, entitled, “ The Lass with 
the Gol den Locks,” which immor- 
talized his mistress. The praise 
is finely and classically untolded. 
The simile, in the initial lines of the 
second Stanza, is one of tne most 
beautiful in poetry, and in the cio- 
sing Stanza, the office of the char- 
mers eyesis mosthappily described. 
1. 
No more of my Harriet, of Pclly 
no more, 
all the bright beautie 
charm’d me before. 
My heart for a slave to gay Venus 
I’ve sold, 
And barter’d my freedom 
ringlets of gold. 
Pil throw dow n my pipe, and nh 
glect all my ilocks, 
And w! ill lsing to the lass with the 
golden locks. 


Nor that 
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Ano O Gl hey white forehead ine 


eit tresses flow, 
Like the rays of the sun on a hil- | 
lock of snow \ 
Such painters of old crew the. 
queen of the fair, 


Tis the taste of the ancients, ’us |! 
classical hair ; 1 
And tho’ witlings may scoff, and. 4 
rt ‘aillery mocks, | 


Yet Vil sing to the lass with the 

eshte locks. 
Oe 

To live and to love, to converse 
and be free, 

Is loving my charmer, 
vith thee. 

Away go the hours in kisses 
rhyme, 


and living 
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Shall be glad for my joy, or shal 
weep for Mv Woe : 

one shall ease my tond heart, and 
shall soothe my soit pain, 
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Answer to the foregoing. 


To you reverend, Sir, I return 
from my heart, 

Niy best thanks for your nian 
from Chr ‘istopher S mart ; 

among sa- 


rejoice, Sir, to find, 
ges OL ae 
lair was depictured by ring- 
lets of gold. 
So henceforth, the witlings 
should scoff at its looks, 
Pil yefate, all their malice from 
classical books. 
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Itis my faircr ic then, as long as 
Vou hi 100 ns, 

To be giite ia th fashion Without 
borro. wed miames, 
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Ah! lovely flower ! too soon to 
face ! 
Too soon did cruel death invade, 
And wither ailihy bloom! 
Srveet de rling of thy uncle’s heart, 
Which almost breaks with thee te 
art, 


I mourn thy carly doom. 


And shall I see no more that face 
ip be H vat 
Which shone with ev’ry youth viul 

ae, 


And so divinely smii’d, 
Upon those eyes no longer PAZ, 
Which oft with mild, tho’ sparkling 


My bosom’s cares beguil’d : 


tw 
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Rav as ¥ 12.G iN 1A 
Maat i on sentin 
“ao: i SO SEVETE mi grief, 


Thy who can give relief? 
What art can soothe Fer woe, 
Who lost in thee her dear delight, 
The charmer of her raptured sight, 

Her comfort here below ? 


mother 


Thy beauty now forever gone ; 

No more (save, when, by fancy 

drawn, 

In pleasing visions seen, 

Thy spirit comes her dreams to 

bless,) | 

Shall she thy lovely form caress, 

And call thee beauty’s s quecn. 


No more her tender watch she 


keeps, 


sleeps, 
Her deughter Heawnly fair ; 
Or, while her eyes o’erflow will 
bliss, 
Upon those rosv lips a kiss 
Imprints with genile care 


But now her dear Filizabecth 
Is sleeping in the arms of death, 
And never shall awake. 


The morning comes she does not 


rise, 
She opens not her smiling eyes, 
Her parents’ joy to make. 


She comes not, as 


greet 
Ivach friend with accents heav’nly 
sweet ! 
My heart is fili’d with sorrow ; 
Y shall not hear again her tread, 
When softly she approach’d my 
bed, 
And blest me with good mor- 
row. 


sae wont, to 





















I shall not cla ‘sp her tomy breas 

And kiss her, ’till, too much op- 
press’d, 

She mildiy would complain, 





And views with rapture, while she | 
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And sav mv kiss top'd i 


breath ! 
Ah! mv divine Elizabeth, 


5 ‘ . ° 
I ne’er shail kiss ap uahide 


1eF 


ess §$ 


Her father rises sad ; the dew 
With mourniul steps he treads, té 
view 
ier orave with pensive eve $ 
Hlis plaything, once so good and 


Bay, 


~ . ° . * ct - -~ ey 

Lies stlent in her h AY, 
Ninr hear har fat] = 
tWOr NCAaTS ACT tarnci Sa, il ‘ 


That heart, benevolent and kind, 
Which goodness wera’ Jt tho’ 
scarce her mind 
Could yet its chorms unfold, 
Whose tender pi or all, 
Woirether th \ atk r crawl, 


a anmr! re 


7-9 
iy rao 4 
ae <4 Le 


Rat I tus not inment, 
On whom no com.ort hope ee 
StOWS 
nNnow! 
mers thro’ 


AOltr "Os 
we V eh D Catan 


r star appears ; 

7 rn 

tne night OT W 
Ag aint 

ve see le V5 


snes amidst our tears. 


Oe, 


Guides 


+ * 3 as 
d by this, we should deplore 


QO: ir cd artins ys car LV fe no more, 
V} —— Po 
W moO now, fore vei DieSi, 
R Vy . >} ¢ “Yi ONAN oe c rim 
ACcLIIe@V a from ptilys On1 torturi bs iZ 
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Wiil never 


Nor ve with 
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sickness feel again, 


PRP oe 
y? e yr? tract 
pitch OpPprest . 


sls $s \ 
lo us she never caus’ regret, 
Tiles theadteae + a mM erer . 
Nor brother made, aor sister feet, 
p) - ~ * 7 
f. en vhen Siif heedi SS pi: iV dd: 4 


But sweetly temper *d kindness 
shone 

, ‘4 

in every act, 


‘Lo 


and all were known 
the lovely maid. 


bless 


Ken to the servants was she dear; 
‘ one but di rops a tender tear 
Lo giace her obdsequ 
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They hop’ d to see those virtues | Where nature’s hand has bless’d 
bloom, | the happy soil. 
Which now, transplanted from the | So shalt thou know, with pleasing 
tomb | skill to blend r 
Shall fourish in the skics. The lovely mistress and instrne- 
; | tive friend: 
. Her gentle spirit far away, | So shalt thou know, when unre- 
Has flown to realms of endless le mnting time 
: day, | Shall spoil those charms yet op’n- ) 
Beyond the starry plains ; | ing to their prime, . 
There shall her smiles ofheav’nly |} To ease the loss of beauty’s transi- 
l Love, | ent flow’r, 
; Delight the happy host above, | While reason keeps what rapture 
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Where love immortal reiens. | 


Five fleeting ye ars § she was ourjoy, 

Kut time rahe fabric will destroy } 
Oi; bliss ! beneath the sun ; | 

Her soul so pure the Sire of all 

Chose uncorrupted home to call, 
And jet his will be done. 
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Addressed toa young lady of 13 
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ee 


years of 

see ww 

GO Ss 

ra ; 
WV hile vet no am‘rous 

"¢ yond mee bow, 

Versc ¢ arian me 





s youths a- | 


RT oe 
iWOr a.ntte 


faithless VOW ; } 
ee | 
Yo graver notes wii *s soul 
alte nel, | 
nd ere she hears the lover, hear | 
the friend ? ! 
Net maids less bless’d employ | 
their meaner aris 
oe roud t tyrants o’erun- | 
sumber’d hear S; | 
ie wn (for itis ler 1 tri- 
umph’s born) 
Those little conquests of her sex | 
to scom. 
{o form thy bosom to each gen’rous 
deed ; 
‘io plant thy mind with every use- 
ful seed ; 
Be these thy arts; nor spare the 
ratefal iol, 
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Glee eS — 


, iny ae s gay bloom that 


_ Guides the young wing, and pleas’d 


save before. 
And oh! whilst wit, fair dawning, 
spread its ray, 
Serenely rising to a elorious dav, 


To hail the growing lustre oft be 
mine, 
Thou early fav’rite of the sacred 
Nine ! 
A nd a ill the Muse with blame- 


ess boast pretend, 

Saeed 
called me friend : 

That urp’d by me she shunn’d the 
dang,rous Way, 

Where heedless maids in endless 
error stray ; , 

That scorning soon her sex’s idler’ 
art, 

i’air praise inspir’d and virtue 
warm’d her heart ; 

Tho’ fond to reach the distant 
path’s of fame, 

ft taught her infant genius where 
to aim ? 

Thus when the feathered choir first 
tempt the sky, 

And, all unskill’d their feeble pini- 
ons try, 

Th’experienc’d sire prescribes th’ 
advent’rous height, 


~ 





attends the flight. 








Various religions various tenets \ 
hold, | 

But all one God acknowledge— 
namely—golds 





